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A calendar of the more important 
national meetings of church or- 
ganizations, so far as known to the 
BULLETIN, is published monthly 
in this column. 


Home Missions Council of North 
America, Annual Meeting 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
January 7-10, 1947 


Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
January 14-17, 1947 


Federal Council of Churches, Executive 
Committee 
New York, N. Y., January 28, 1947 


International Council of Religious 
Education 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
February 10-15, 1947 


National Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes 
Chicago, Ill., February 12, 13, 1947 


National Conference on the Church and 
Economic Life 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 18-20, 1947 


Alliance of Reformed Churches 

throughout the World Holding the 

Presbyterian System, Western Section 
Memphis, Tenn., February 25-27, 1947 


United Stewardship Council, Spring 
Meeting 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 19-21, 1947 


World Council of Churches, Provisional 
Committee 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 22-23, 1947 


General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1947 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
General Assembly 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22, 1947 


United Presbyterian Church, General 
Assembly 
Sterling, Kansas, May 28, 1947 


International Missionary Council, 
Enlarged Meeting of the Committee 
Toronto, Canada, July 5-20, 1947 


International Society of Christian 
Endeavor 
San. Francisco, Calif.,. July 8-13, 1947 


World Conference of Christian Youth 
Oslo, Norway, July 22-31, 1947 


International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, International Convention 

Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-27, 1947 
International Convention, Disciples 
of Christ 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 29-Aug. 3, 1947 
World Convention, Churches of 
Christ (Disciples) 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 3-7, 1947 
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THE COUNCIL GROWS STRONGER 


A’ THE Close of the Biennial Meeting in Seattle 
a denominational leader who has been asso- 
ciated with the Federal Council for many years 
commented, “This has been the best meeting we 
have ever had.” There were many who pro- 
nounced the same judgment. They observed 
that the spirit and morale had been high. The 
group had behaved as a truly Christian fellow- 
‘ship. Those intangible factors which make for 
inspiration were felt. A representative of the 
secular press, who was not within the fellow- 
‘ship, writes, ‘I more than enjoyed covering the 
meeting—lI was impressed and inspired by it.”’ 
' Debate on controversial issues was never con- 
tentious. No problem was evaded from fear of 
controversy. Mutual confidence was so strong 
that differences of opinion worried no one. 
There were other more tangible indications 
of the earnestness with which the churches par- 
ticipate in the Council. The denominational 
‘quotas were well filled. This was significant be- 
cause there had already been the Special Meet- 
ing of the Council last March, which had taken 
time and money. It would not have been sur- 
prising if the attendance at Seattle had been low. 
But the registration of 385 (not including local 
visitors) was only slightly below the 410 two 
years ago at Pittsburgh, a city much more cen- 
trally located for the major portion of our con- 
stituency. 
- Community interest, as indicated by the large 


attendance at the three public meetings, was un- 


precedented in its enthusiasm. Three factors 
accounted for it: interest in the speakers—Pas- 
‘tor Niemoeller, Bishop Oxnam and Mr. Taft; the 
prestige of . he Council; and effective prepara- 
tion by the local Council of Churches, under the 
able leadership of its executive secretary, Miss 
Gertrude Apel. 

By going to Seattle for the meeting, the Fed- 
eral Council facilitated the attendance of an 
unusually large proportion of representatives 
from the West Coast, thus demonstrating the 
national character of the Council. 

- The Council was enthusiastic over its new 
President both because of Mr. aft’s personal 
popularity and because of his being a layman. 
On all sides the opinion was expressed that it 
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was wise to give such a demonstration of the 
appropriateness of lay leadership in the life and 
work of our churches. 

The editor of The Living Church found sev- 
eral occasions in the Meeting “singularly inspir- 
ing.” We believe he speaks for many denomi- 
national leaders when he says: 

“So we feel, on the whole, this has been a successful 
and constructive biennial meeting of the Federal Council. 
We are glad that our own Church is taking its full part 
in the activities of the Council, to our own benefit and 
that of the Council as well. | 

“The real test will come in the extent to which the 
leadership of the Federal Council filters through to the 
local churches and their members. Like. our own General 
Convention, the Federal Council can enunciate principles 
and suggest procedures. But high-sounding statements 
of principle are not enough. To be effective, they must 
be carried out by the concerted effort of the constituent 
bodies, and their clerical and lay membership. Only in 
that way can cooperative Christianity make a common 
impact upon the life of the community, the nation, and 
the world. So in the last analysis, the whole thing is up 
to each one of us in our own respective spheres of influ- 
ence and activity, whether great or small.” 


HOW THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
IS GOVERNED 


A Pee Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, attended 
last month by the official delegates of the 
cooperating denominations, is a reminder of the 
representative and democratic character of the 
Council. It is not a “free-lance” body. It is 
not an organization of church members as indi- 
viduals. It is not even an association of local 
congregations and parishes. It is strictly, a 
Council of Churches,—of Churches as national 
denominations, coming together on their own 
initiative and under carefully defined constitu- 
tional processes “for the prosecution of work 
that can be better done in union than in separa- 
tion.” 

The Council is the direct creation of twenty- 
five national denominations. It was their cor- 
porate action, taken by their highest ecclesias- 
tical bodies, which brought it into being and 
continues its life. They are free to withdraw at 
any time if they should be dissatisfied with the 
way its affairs are conducted or if they should 


‘come to think of it as not truly representing 


them. Reports of the Council are regularly and 
officially submitted to the ecclesiastical conven- 
tions, conferences and assemblies, which may, 
and sometimes do, raise questions about pro- 
grams and policies. 

Every member of the plenary body of the 
Council,—its Biennial Meeting—is a member 
by virtue of official appointment by his own 
denomination. The same constitutional prin- 
ciple applies also to the Executive Committee, 
which meets bimonthly. There is not a single 
voting member in either the Biennial Meeting or 
the Executive Committee who has been self- 
appointed or coopted or “hand-picked” by the 
Council’s officers or staff. All are chosen by 
and are responsible to the denominations in the 
most direct manner possible. 

Thus the Council is not just ‘‘another Chris- 
tian organization.”” It is the Churches them- 
selves consulting together and acting together 
in matters of common concern. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Wee THE leadership of Attorney General 
Clark and sponsored by the Department of 
Justice, a National Conference on the Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency was 
held in Washington, November 20-22, 1946. 

From the religious approach it was significant 
that the place of the Church in combating the 
evil influences of this major social problem was 
duly recognized. Among the sixteen panels, into 
which the conference was divided, was one on 
“The Churches’ Responsibilities.” 

We wonder how many individual parish 
churches are concerned in their own neighbor- 
hoods with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The Federal Government senses the seriousness 
of the situation. The Federal Government rec- 
ognized the value of the Church as an ally in its 
work of meeting the needs presented by the ris- 
ing tide of specifically anti-social behavior on 
the part of youth, as well as the social attitude 
of many young people. Surely the Churches will 
not fail to meet this challenge by assuming their 
full share of responsibility for adequate pro- 
grams for youth on the neighborhood level. The 
Federal Government, national denominational 
leadership and interdenominational leadership 
on the national level are not enough. This was 
clearly brought out in the discussions during the 
meeting of the panel on ‘The Churches’ Respon- 
sibilities.” The key to an effective program is 
the local church, working on a community and 
neighborhood level. 

The panel on “The Churches’ Responsibili- 


ties” challenged the Churches to meet the unme| 
needs in their communities; to develop adequati| 
welfare programs within ‘their local churche} 
which will be preventive as well as curative; t 
revamp their programs of religious education tq 
meet the real needs of young people today. | 

Secular agencies, governmental and private) 
clearly see the importance of the Church’s place 
in building an effective program for meeting thé 
problems caused by juvenile delinquency. This 
is a mandate and a challenge. The Churches 
must accept the challenge and use all their re: 
sources in carrying out the mandate. e 

Finally an important step was taken by the 
National Conference in Washington—the re‘ 
sponsibility of youth itself was recognized. O | 
the Continuing Committee set up by the Con 
ference three young people were named as mem/ 
bers. How many churches in preparing parish 
programs for the control and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency consult young people? This) 
may be a clue to a new approach in this area of 
social responsibility. We trust that it is, and 
that many parish churches will explore its pag 
sibilities. 


—_+--___—_ 


TWENTY-FIVE CREATIVE YEARS } 


Ox January 21, Dr. George E. Haynes com- 


pletes twenty-five years of service as execu- 
tive secretary of the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of Race Relations. The quarter of a century 
has witnessed a remarkable development in the 
active concern of the Churches for more Chris- 
tian relations between the races. For the grati- 
fying progress a large share of the credit be- 
longs to the far-seeing and competent leadership: 
of Dr. Haynes and his colleagues in the Depa 
ment. 


More important than any of the specific ace 


- tivities is the fact that the Negro Churches have 


now come to be a vital part of the total life of 
the Federal Council. They participate in all its 
programs and in its leadership, both employed 
and voluntary, on a basis of full equality. 


It is a striking testimony to the confidence and 
esteem in which Dr. Haynes is held that as he 
retires from his present post, under the Federal 
Council’s retirement plan, he takes up an im- 
portant new responsibility in which all his pre- 
vious experience will be fruitfully used. Early 
in January he leaves for Africa to conduct an 
extended survey for the World’s Y.M.C.A. and 
to make recommendations for its future work in 
that Continent. He will be followed by the af- 
fectionate gratitude of countless friends. 
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“With due recognition of all the differ- 
mces between us—differences which are 
erious and not to be glossed over or mini- 
ized—there is an underlying oneness aris- 
é from the fact that we all share a com- 
on faith, The Federal Council is our 
ommon effort to express this core of our 
ommon faith through a common fellow- 
hip in a common witness and in common 
ction at those points where real agreement 
found.” 


ITH THESE worDs Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of 
churches, in the opening address before 
e Biennial Meeting in Seattle, Wash- 
gton, on December 4th, established 
ne keynote for the three-day session. 
“He was followed by Dr. F. Ernest. 
ohnson, Executive Secretary of the 
epartment of Research and Educa- 
on, who delivered a comprehensive: 
eview of the past biennium which 
ened with this assertion: ‘‘We can. 
emonstrate that with all the short- 
omings of Protestantism, to which at- 
ention is currently called—the very 
wareness of which is an element of 
rength—it has a spiritual and insti- 
ational vitality that makes it worthy 
our loyalty.” (See page 8 for more 
f Dr. Johnson’s address.) 

The meeting in Seattle was marked: 
a number of unusual circumstances: 
It was the first Biennial Meeting to 
¢ held on the West Coast. 

‘It marked the election of the first: 
esident chosen from the ranks of lay- 
en instead of from the professional. 
eligious leadership. 

‘The formal installation of new of- 
icers in the Civic Auditorium was a. 
triking climax to the meeting. 

More individuals participated in the 
ublic meeting of this Biennial Meet- 
than any previous one. The gallery 
f the Olympic Hotel ballroom was 
led during each business session by 
oservers. More than 4,000 persons 
cked the First Presbyterian Church 
hear the first public address in this 
untry by Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 
elivered Wednesday night a few hours 
ter he arrived by plane direct from 
ermany. And at the installation of 
ew officers in the Civic Auditorium 
Friday night, which featured ad- 
esses by Pastor Niemoeller and 
arles P. Taft, there were 3,600 per- 
dns who participated in the banquet, 
nd another 1,500 in the balcony. 
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ASSEMBLY HELD FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Another special feature was the , 


presence of representatives from the 
churches of three countries in Europe: 
Pastor Niemoeller from Germany, Miss 
Hanna Schokking of Holland, and Mrs. 
Kathleen Bliss of London. 


An evaluation of the Seattle meeting 
appears in the editorial section of this 
issue of the BULLETIN, and other pages 
record the actions taken and other high- 
lights of the meeting. . Following are 
excerpts from some of the more im- 
portant addresses: 


Dr. Epwin T. DAHLBERG, President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 
said during the opening worship 
service: 

The Protestant Churches and other 
member communions of the Federal 
Council have a unique opportunity to 
set a pattern for the United Nations. 
Just as the delegates to the United Na- 
tions can dial the interpretation booths 
in four languages, so the delegates to 
the Federal Council can dial here a 
variety of denominational interpreta- 
tions of the Gospel of Christ, as we en- 
deavor to enter into one common un- 
derstanding of our world faith. In so 
far as we succeed in achieving a more 
united life in the churches, there is that 
much greater hope for the delegates to 
the United Nations achieving a united 
world. 


Pastor Martin NIEMOELLER in his 
first address delivered in this coun- 
try: 

While I was in prison and concen- 
tration camp those long and wearisome 
years, my fellow-prisoners and I have 
been borne and supported by the re- 
membrance and prayers of millions all 
over the world, and especially in your 
country and nation with your innate 
love of freedom and justice. For that 


_very reason there is nothing nearer to 


my heart than to put into words my 
and our deep feeling of gratitude to- 
ward all of you and your countrymen 
who have joined with our sufferings in 
solidarity and brotherhood. Let me 
say no more of this feeling, as words 
simply cannot give any adequate ex- 
pression. But may God bless you for 
all your sympathy and spiritual help. 


It is well known that through the 
whole period of the Nazi regime a war 


. despair. 


Biennial Meeting in Seattle 


ON WEST COAST 


raged between the totalitarian state 
and the Christian Churches. The 
Churches (that means for Germany 
the Evangelical and the Roman Cath- 
olic) were the two big organizations 
left which did not surrender to Hitler’s 
claim to unrestricted control ‘of public 
life. .This war could not be avoided 
and had to be fought to the end, until 
either the state renounced its totali- 
tarian claim on the very souls of its 
subjects or the Churches revoked the 
binding character of God’s will for hu- 
man life. 

It was always a small minority only 
who came to see the issue and who took 
part in the struggle. I remember how 
often and to what an extent we became 
afraid when mustering the dwindling 
troops of a few thousand ministers and 
congregations, fighting. on our side. 
Strange to say, Hitler was never 
strong enough to overcome them. 

There is only one hope left, the 
hope that is embodied inChrist, cruci- 
fied and risen from the: dead. That 
hope is entrusted to His Church. May 
she preach it in spite of death and 
“We had the ‘sentence of 
death in ourselves, that we should not 
trust in ourselves, but in God which 
raiseth the dead.” 


Rev. EuGENE C. Brake, Minister of 
First Presbyterian Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., speaking on ‘The Evan- 
gelization of America:” 

America will be won to Jesus Christ 
only in the degree in’ which the 
churches of Jesus Christ, their minis- 
ters, their leaders, their people repent 
and aré themselves saved by: the Grace 
of God. 


I am saying that we will not evari- 
gelize America until under God such 
Christian leadership is raised up in all 
our churches that will lead us on to a 
church co6dperation in America such as 
just now none of us is really contem- 
plating. The churches we represent are 
watching us, my friends. They are say- 
ing to us: “In the face of the pagan 
challenge of America, what do you have 
to offer in the way of leadership?” If 
we reply with mimeographed sheets in 
white and pink and green full of high 
sounding phrases on which we say what 
big things we are going to do together 
when all the time we intend to com- 
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pete with each other, bewaré. The in- 
dex of the progress of the evangeliza- 
tion of America is easily watched by 
the share of our national benevolence 
budgets we can organize ourselves wise- 
ly to spend together. 


Dr. E. C. Farnuam, Executive Secre- 
tary, Church Federation of Los 
Angeles, during a panel discussion 
on “Next Steps in Church Planning 
and Strategy:” 


Talk of next steps in strategy counts 
for little until we begin to take seri- 
ously the obvious points where strategy 
is possible and is overdue. In a day 
when we plead and pray for a United 
Nations, with unified police force, with 
subordination of sovereignty to inter- 
national law, with joint trusteeships, 
with internationalization of strategic 
waterways, ports and military bases, 
must not we undertake seriously the 
subordination of our denominational 
institutionalism in favor of the obvi- 
ously next steps, namely, the shifting 
of the point of attack from institu- 
tional aggrandizement to united con- 
quest of the community and from in- 
stitutional individualism to the vitaliza- 
tion of the agencies and processes of 
united action. The future influence 
of our churches from the standpoint 
of the community is in ratio to the de- 
gree that we act as though we were one 
church, even while maintaining our de- 
nominational loyalties and organiza- 
tions. 


Mrs. KATHLEEN Btiss of London, 
editor of the Christian News-Letter, 
' in her address on “The Church in 

Relation to the Daily Life and Work 

of the World:”’ 

The problems which the churches 
face in Great Britain and in the United 
States are ‘not as different from each 
other as might be expected. In both 
countries the: major problem of the 
Church is how to commend its gospel 
to a mass industrial society and how 
to adapt its life to further this end. 

A new situation now faces the 
churches—more and more of the com- 
mon life of men is passing into the 
political sphere. The long arm of gov- 
ernment reaches out over the economic, 
industrial and educational life of so- 
ciety and even over the lives of families 
in their homes. To stand aside from 
politics is to stand aside from the place 
where vital decisions affecting men’s 
lives are being made. The church does 
not, and in the Protestant view, should 
not, enter the sphere of politics as an 
organized pressure group. The task of 
bringing Christian insights to bear on 
political affairs rests mainly upon 
Christian men and women who as citi- 
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zéiis play their part in public affairs. 
To enable the layman to understand 
where his faith gears to his actions as a 
citizen is one of the chief tasks of the 
church today. 


Miss HANNA SCHOKKING of Holland, 
speaking at the Wednesday night 
meeting at the First Presbyterian 
Church along with Pastor Niemoel- 
ler: 


During the war the churches of Hol- 
land were a real authority for youth. 
As soon as the resistance of the Ger- 
mans stiffened against the churches the 
messages of the churches became clear- 
er and more aggressive They became 
hard and tough fighters, and that was 
why many of the Dutch youth listened 
to the message. 


It shall depend a great deal upon the 
churches and the church leaders what 
the world to be will be. Will the 
churches everywhere in the world be 
able to get hold of the younger gen- 
eration is the question which they face. 
Will the churches’ challenge be less 
strong and courageous than that of 
communism? This will depend on 
whether the Church is faithful to the 
demands of Jesus Christ. If it is, it 
will have a real word of courage and 
hope for the young people of the world. 


I hope we all, now that the most se- 
vere pressure has been released, will not 
go to sleep again, but will realize that 
we are still in the midst of the fight. 
Jesus Christ has been a reality to us in 
the terrible times we have gone 
through. He will be a real guide for 
the years to come if we are willing to 
be obedient to Him. 


Pastor NIEMOELLER,.in a radio ad- 
dress, described a meeting between 
Hitler and a group of church lead- 
ers which occurred on January 25, 
1934: 

In his final speech, Hitler told us: 
“Gentlemen, mind your own business, 
and let me take care of the German 
nation. Good bye.” ‘Then suddenly, 


he turned to Bishop Wurm, stretch- 


ing out his hand, to dismiss each visi- 
tor personally. . . I, gripping his 


hand, could not refrain from saying: - 


“Mr. Chancellor, God himself has en- 
trusted #s with the responsibility for 
our nation, and no power and no au- 
thority in the world is entitled to take 
it from us.” His eyes flashed on me, 
then he withdrew his hand from mine, 
snatching it away—without any fur- 
ther word—went on to the next. 
From that moment onward I knew 
what was to happen, for I had hit his 
weak point. He saw that the Church 


would not cease interfering with h 
tendency of making his own and pe 
sonal views and wishes the suprer 
law, even of moral and individual lif 

It may have become clear fro! 
this story that the so-called “churc 
struggle” brought about a totally ne 
understanding of the Church wit 
respect to her fundamental dutie 
The Church was and is no self-cer 
tered and self-sufficient human o 
ganization, but she has her speci 
tasks for the surrounding world, t 
which she has been sent. Thus w 
came to see our public responsibilit 
and became used to applying it in cor 
crete social situations, calling inju: 
tice injustice, and evil evil, whereve 
it occurred in all fields of public lift 


From the Presidential Address ¢ 
Bishop G. BroMLEY OXNAM, fr 
tiring President of the Feder: 
Council: 3 
There are more church members 1 

the United States today than at an 

time in our history. The percentag 
of church members to total popul: 
tion is larger today than ever befor‘ 

In colonial days but five percent ¢ 

the population belonged to . 

churches, in 1890 the percentage we 

22.5 and in 1944 it was 52.5%. . . 

Both the Protestant and the Roma 

Catholic churches are growing faste 

than the population, the Protest 

bodies growing slightly faster than 

Roman, Catholic. 

Modern man is subjected to an 
conditioned by mass education mag 
possible by modern media of con 
munication. The Church must m 
use of the means of mass impact 1 
create a mood congenial to the 
pel message and to reinforce the fur 
damental work done in the loej 


press, magazine and picture must | 
used by the Church to assert and ai 
sume the moral leadership of thi 
world. 


The Church must lead. It refuse 
to identify the Christian gospel wit! 
any social reform or economic system 
It refuses to take its economics frol| 
the National Association of Manv 
facturers or the Communist Part | 
It judges economic practices by fh 
ethical criteria of its faith. 

A church must be democratic 1 
witness for democracy. Churches at) 
tocratically organized and autho 
tarian in spirit are a contradiction j 
terms in a democratic age. The Pro 
estant churches have given the leade’ 
ship that may make peaceful relatior 
with Russia possible. They have’ dé 
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Four Thousand Persons Hear Pastor Niemoeller in Seattle's First Presbyterian Church. 


clared “War with Russia can be 
avoided, and must be avoided with- 
put compromise of basic convictions.” 
Protestants know that an _ ideology 
cannot be destroyed by force. 
aterialism cannot be demolished by 
atomic bombs. It must be eliminated 
by a better world view, which Prot- 
estants find in the dynamic faith of 
Christ. Personally, I reject Com- 
munism: I hold that its philosophy of 
materialism, its theory of social de- 
velopment, its use of dictatorship and 
its Marxian economics, are incapable 
of abolishing the exploitation of man 
by man or of establishing the class- 
less society. I am convinced that de- 
mocracy is a better society than dic- 
torship can build and that the 
urest way to destroy dictatorship 
abroad is to establish democracy at 
ome, but it must be a democracy 
that preserves political liberty and 
uses it to establish equality and fra- 
ternity. 


Excerpts from a summary of “The 
Churches and World Order” by O. 
.Frepertck Nope, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia, 
and Associate Director of the Com- 

' mission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs: 
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The scope of. Christian activity in 
relation to (the establishment of the 
United Nations) is without precedent 
in the experience of American Prot- 
estantism. Any effort to appraise the 
work of the churches in international 
affairs must be characterized by bal- 
anced realism. . . . An observer may 
be disposed to optimism or despair, 
depending upon the attitude with 
which he views the present world 
scene, the tone of the deliberations in 
an agency of the United Nations on 
any given day, the perspective or 
mood of a newspaper reporter, or the 
twist of a front-page headline. 

A conservative estimate which 
seeks to reckon with many factors 
over a long period of time warrants 
the conclusion that the churches 
have in two respects made a sound 
beginning in their testimony to the 
world of nations. They have indi- 
cated with considerable clarity the 
direction in which nations should 
move to achieve world order and they 
have provided initial impetus to prog- 
ress in that direction. There is en- 
couragement in the extent to which 
their testimony has been offered and 
heard. At the same time, both the 
inadequacy of the voice which Chris- 
tians have thus far raised and the 
manifold perplexing problems for 


which no solution has yet been found, 
must be frankly admitted. 

I intentionally emphasize the con- 
structive developments. The facts are 
correct so far as they go. In no sense 
does the emphasis justify smug com- 
placency. 

With equal accuracy it would be 
possible to point out that states have 
not yielded their sovereignty to the 
order of international law, that na- 
tions have not actually reduced their 
armaments, that human rights are be- 
ing flagrantly violated in many coun- 
tries. 

There is urgent need to recognize 
that the major battle lies before us. 
We can and should find encourage- 
ment in the substantial beginning 
which the churches have made. But 
if we waver now, the cause for which 
we have struggled will be lost. World 
order must be given a stable place on 
the continuing agenda of Christian ac- 
tivity and must receive appropriate 
attention in the continuing program of 
Christian education. Our primary 
purpose is to bring men into right 
relations with God through repent- 
ance and faith in Jesus Christ. In our 
effort to fulfill this commission, we 
must also seek to create conditions 
under which men can live in benefi- 
cent relations with each other. 


Past and Future — A 2-year Review 


DR. JOHNSON REPORTS ON PROGRESS DURING BIENNIUM 


REPORT on the achievement 
A and opportunity of the churches 
in America during the biennium 
1945-1946 was presented to the Fed- 
eral Council membership in Seattle by 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the Council’s Department of 
Research and Education. Following 
are excerpts from Dr. Johnson’s re- 
port: 

IT SEEMS APPROPRIATE at the outset 
to look briefly at the changing scene 
in this early postwar period as it con- 
ditions the life and labors of the Chris- 
tian Church. The most significant 
fact, I think, from a religious view- 
point, is the increasing awareness of the 
secularization of life. The phenomenon 
is of long standing, but its significance 
is now becoming apparent to many of 
those who contribute heavily to the for- 
mation of public opinion. This is re- 
flected in the reports of educational 
commissions and committees charged 
with revision of curricula, which indi- 
cate a concern for the preservation of 
our spiritual heritage. 

Yet, in contrast to this awareness of 
spiritual deficit, is the blind compul- 
sion of insecurity which accentuates 
group antagonisms, intensifies political 
and economic warfare, and clouds the 
vision of world order. 

Meanwhile, science and technology 
stride on with a terrific war-born ac- 
celeration, holding on the one hand in- 
estimable possibilities for the enrich- 
ment of life, and on the other hand 
the menace of social disaster. 

I think we can demonstrate that with 
all the shortcomings of Protestantism, 
to which attention is currently called— 
the very awareness of which is an ele- 
ment of strength—it has a spiritual and 
institutional vitality that makes it 
worthy of our loyalty. 


A STUDY OF THE MEMBERSHIP trend 
between 1926, the last year for which 
a dependable federal census of religious 
bodies is available, and 1943-44, 
showed that the 47 Protestant bodies 
which had as many as 50,000 members 
in either or both of those years in- 
creased by about 36.5 percent during 
the period. The estimated population 
growth was 17.9 percent. There is rea- 
son to think that the rate of growth has 
accelerated in the last two years. 

Financial support of church enter- 
prises has increased. It has just been 


announced by the United Stewardship 
Council that 26 Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
contributed nearly $614,000,000 to lo- 
cal church expenses and benevolence 
during the past year. This is 19 per- 
cent more than the previous high mark 
recorded by the Council in 1929 and a 
20 percent increase over the previous 
year. 


ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT fac- 
tors in the inner life of the Church is 
the revival of interest in corporate wor- 
ship. This biennium gives evidence 
that the worship movement is no mere 
fad, but that it has struck deep into the 
heart of Protestantism. 


Parallel to the worship movement is 
the current trend toward the enrich- 
ment of church architecture. 

In their ministry to persons our 
churches are capitalizing the new 
knowledge of the art of personal coun- 
selling. This development has been 
greatly stimulated by the impact of 
the pressing needs of returning serv- 
ice men. Ministers have been avail- 
ing themselves of the results of frontier 
work in the field of religion and men- 
tal health. An authentic discipline is 
developing here, which is not mere 
pseudo-psychiatry. The pastoral office 
is being strengthened by the work of 
science without losing its distinctive 
character. 

The week-day Geleted-tiine) re- 
ligious education movement is going 
forward at a remarkable rate. Week- 
day classes are reported in 2,000 com- 
munities, with all but two states repre- 
sented, and an enrollment of over a 
million and a half. 


EVANGELISM IS OF THE ESSENCE of 
the Christian task as Protestants con- 
ceive it. It roots in the centrality of 
the individual person and the signifi- 
cance of personal decision. In some 
sense the changes in the way these em- 
phases are implemented are a measure 
of Protestant adaptability. Three 
significant developments appear to 
be under way at the present time: (1) 
toward inclusiveness of the evangelistic 
appeal, in recognition of the unity of 
life; (2) toward parish-centered evan- 
gelistic endeavor, making the appeal in- 
digenous and sustained; (3) toward 


lay visitation evangelism, taking th 
appeal of Christianity into the ho 
and capitalizing in true Protestan 
fashion the initiatiye and resources o 
the layman. 

Among the evangelistic Christi 
“missions” which seem to have becom 
established institutions, the Universit 
Christian Mission now comes into th 
limelight because of the enormous in’ 
crease in campus populations. 


IF ONE MAY JUDGE from our curren’ 
literature, from conference programs’ 
and from the agenda and pronounce’ 
ments of official assemblies, there is in 
evidence no substantial recession in so- 
cial concern. Less sureness about 
specific social programs there certain: 
ly is, but not, I think, any weakening 
of conviction that the Christian gospel 
is profoundly relevant to the soci 
order. 

The net result seems to have been to 
correct superficial optimism, to create 
a new awareness of the Christian’s in- 
volvement in social sin. There are still 
differences among us as to the possi- 
bility of achieving durable social 
change, and profound differences as to 
what the objectives of Christian social 
effort should be, but the social rele- 


“vance of Christianity and the duty of 


the church to challenge every un-Chris- 
tian aspect of the contemporary world 
are not conspicuously challenged. 


Protestantism has a hitherto unmet 
opportunity to prepare a specialized 
ministry to labor and industry. . A good 
beginning has been made in the devel- 
opment of an industrial chaplaincy: 
The dominant purpose of all such ef- 
fort must not be merely the recruiting 
of church membership, but assisting 
labor and management to discover and 
exercise their true function in a co- 
operative, democratic society, und 
God. 

In the field of race relations our 
churches have made an advance during 
the current year which, if followed 
through, would lead us into a new 
chapter in Protestant history. The 
Columbus declaration denouncing seg- 
regation within the household of the 
church is one of those undeniably 
Christian pronouncements at which the 
flesh may rebel but from which the 

(Continued on Page 19) f 


FEDERAL COUNCIL va 


Ceremony of Installation at the Civic Auditorium. 


TAFT AND BISHOP STAMM 
ELECTED NEW OFFICERS 


HARLES P. Tart, Cincinnati lawyer 
” and prominent civic leader, was 
ected the 14th president of the Fed- 
al Council of Churches of Christ in 
merica—the first layman to hold the 
fice. 


The delegates assembled for the Bi- 
nial Meeting at Seattle also elected 
ishop John S. Stamm of The Evan- 
lical United Brethren Church, Har- 
sburg, Pa., as Vice-President, suc- 
ding Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, Presi- 
mt of Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
2. 


‘The election of Taft is seen as hav- 
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ing special significance because it is the 
first time the Federal Council has 
chosen a president from the ranks of 
laymen instead of from among the pro- 
fessional religious leadership. This is 
interpreted as a desire to magnify fur- 
ther the role of laymen in directing the 
program of the Council. 

Mr. Taft held two important gov- 
ernment positions during the war; first, 
as director of the United States Com- 
munity War Services in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and secondly, as Di- 
rector of the Office of Wartime Eco- 
nomic Affairs in the Department of 
State. 


He has been conspicuously identi- 
fied with the community chest move- 
ment, having served as chairman of the: 
National Committee for Community 
Mobilization for Human Needs in 
1937-39. His interest in the field of 
social work is indicated by the fact 
that he is at present chairman of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 

Mr. Taft is a member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and is chairman of the 
Friends of the World Council which 
worked throughout the war toward the 
establishment of the World Council of 
Churches. 

The Council re-elected its Treasurer 
and Recording Secretary for another 
2-year period. The Treasurer is Har- 
per Sibley, Rochester, N. Y., former 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., and first president of the - 
National U.S.O. The Recording Sec- 
retary is Rev. W. Glenn Roberts, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches, Hartford, member of 
the Society of Friends (Quaker). 


In accepting the new office, Mr. Taft 
said: 

“T can welcome this important and 
significant departure from precedent, 
in electing a layman president of the 
Federal Council, as a recognition in no 
sense personal, of the obvious fact that 
the men and women of the congrega- 
tions, the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people, make the Christian Church. 
Its weakness is their weakness and its 
strength is their strength. . . . The 
world cries for the effective and univer- 
sal Christian ministry of all believers.” 

Following his installation at the 
Civic Auditorium Friday night, Presi- 
dent Taft addressed the meeting with 


_a discussion of the relationship between 


laymen and the church. In raising the 
question, “What do we laymen look for 
from the Christian church?” he replied 
with the assertion that Christian beliefs 
ought to help men to face and resolve 
“this mess at home and abroad.” 


He pointed out that in government, 
problems really begin when an attempt 
is made to apply the true democratic 
technique to a city or a state. “It is 
exactly there that you need the faith 
of the Christian which is based on the 
priesthood of all believers. It is the 
conviction, which is almost mystical, 
that somehow, some way, on the issues 
that are basic the individual souls who 
make up the people can come to con- 
clusions which in the long run are in- 
deed such as to work the will of God. 

(Continued on Page 19) 


OFFICIAL ACTIONS AT SEATTLE 


OLLOWING ARE the texts of impor- 
tant resolutions adopted by the 
Biennial Meeting of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, December 4 to 6, in Seattle: 


Unirep NATIONS 

The following telegram was approved and 
sent to the Honorable Warren Austin, head 
of the United States delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in Biennial Session at Seat- 
tle, Washington, begs to express its con- 
tinuing interest and concern in the effort of 
the United Nations to build a world of peace 
with justice and good will. It extends to 
you and your colleagues of the United States 
delegation to the General Assembly its hearty 
support for those policies of our government 
which will assist in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of international cooperation as set 
forth in Article I of the U.N. Charter. 

We call to your attention certain state- 
ments, previously approved by the churches, 
which have a bearing on issues now before 
the United Nations. 


(1) We commend the proposal of the 
United States regarding the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codi- 
fication, and express the hope that the Gen- 
eral Assembly now in session will take such 
steps as will facilitate this process. 


(2) The churches, with their particular 
concern for religious liberty and related 
freedoms, find encouragement in the evident 
intention of the United Nations to view the 
promotion of human rights as a matter of 
international concern and trust that this con- 
ception will find expression in the projected 
international bill of rights. 


(3) We support the announced purpose of 
our govérnment to work for a comprehen- 
sive program of disarmament which will 
include provisions for international inspec- 
tion and controls. It is our earnest prayer 
that the General Assembly will promptly 
initiate steps to accelerate the reduction of 
armaments, the universal abolition of mili- 
tary conscription, and the outlawry of the 
use of atomic and other mass weapons of 
destruction. 


(4) We welcome the statement that the 
United States would be willing to adhere to 
the principle of multilateral administration 
or inspection in connection with trust ter- 
ritories when an international agency has 
been established competent to perform such 
tasks. We petition our government to advo- 
cate policies which will bring into force at the 
earliest possible moment the trusteeship pro- 
visions of the Charter. We believe the Ameri- 
can draft of the trusteeship agreement cover- 
ing the former Japanese mandated islands 
should be modified to leave the way open for 
‘multilateral control or inspection when an 


appropriate agency has been set up for these 
purposes. 
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We pray that God, the ruler of men and 
nations, may guide you and your colleagues 
in the heavy responsibilities which are yours 
as you seek to make the United Nations an 
effective agency for the preservation of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Signed by Bishop Oxnam, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

The Biennial Meeting adopted a statement 
asserting that the time has come for a re- 
study and a fresh statement with reference 
to the Christian Message in the light of our 
present national and world situation. It re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for action 
a plan calling on the Department of Evan- 
gelism to name a Commission of 12 to 15 
members to be charged with drawing up such 


-a statement. 


MerHops oF EVANGELISM 

With regard to a resolution authorizing 
the Executive Committee to constitute a com- 
mittee to study methods of evangelism, it 
was voted: 

That the Council refer the resolution to the 
Executive Committee with power, request the 
Executive Committee to define the scope of 
the whole study, and instruct the Commis- 
sion, when appointed, to report from time to 
time to the Executive Committee for advice 
and instructions. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING Foop IN THE 
Licot or UNRRA’s TERMINATION 

Whereas it is evident from authentic re- 
ports from many countries that the need for 
food will be tragic in the extreme for months 
to come, and 

Whereas we believe the conscience of the 
American people will insist that our nation 
provide a major portion of the relief as our 
appropriate responsibility, and 

Whereas the conclusion of UNRRA opera- 
tion on December 31st for relief in Europe 
will leave some of these peoples uncared for, 

Therefore the Federal Council of Churches 
would place on record its convictions: 

1. That we urge our government to enter 
such arrangements with other countries in 
supplying their needs for food, as will help 
to re-establish their independence at the 
earliest possible moment, stimulate their eco- 
nomic recovery, and strengthen the ties of 
international friendship in such a way as to 
undergird world order and peace, and we 
support action by Congress which will en- 
able the United States to provide its fair share 
of the international need; 

2. That we inform our government of our 
deep concern that the needs for food of all 
countries and peoples including the UNRRA 
countries—India, China, and the occupied 
countries of Germany and Japan should be 
met in so far as it lies in human power to 
do so. 

3. That we stand committed to the prin- 
ciple that relief of human suffering must not 
be used for political ends. 


STATEMENT ON VENEREAL DISEASES 

Human love is richest and most secu 
when grounded in the love of God. 

True family living can be sustained onl 
by loyalty to religious and moral sanction’ 
These, at their best, are drawn from ani 
empowered by Jesus Christ. 

The neglect and defiance of such faith an 
idealism have recently assumed the propor 
tions of a national disaster. The alarming i 
crease in the incidence of venereal diseases 
our civilian and military populations is on 
tragic evidence of religious and moral di 
integration. : 

Contributing greatly to this particule 
breakdown is the illusion that new medi 
remedies have rendered all venereal diseas¢ 
harmless and quickly, even completely, cu 
able. Those who labor under this despera’ 
illusion must be brought to know that ne 
tralization of the physical threat of socié 
diseases does not keep them from begettin 
meanwhile a whole family of sorrows, The! 
consequences continue to be blindness, ments 
illnesses, cripplings and __ sterility. Eve 
though science has made progress towar 
reducing the immediate and obvious physic 
results of infection, the moral consequences ¢ 
promiscuity remain as inevitable and tragi 
as ever. Where Christian love causes thi 
shame to be covered with the mantle of for 
giveness, heartbreak often continues to be th 
portion of the forgiving and the forgiven. 

With a rapidly deepening sense of alart 
and urgency we therefore reaffirm what wé 
declared by the 1944 convention of this bod 
(Minutes of the Biennial Meeting of 194: 
p. 212, paragraph 9f): 

of . The scourge of venereal disele 
must be attacked on four fronts—th 
health, the welfare, the legal and the morz 
fronts. We believe that governmental an 
other public agencies have a responsibilii 
to present the facts of the situation, i 
cluding quarterly statistical data on 
incidence of venereal disease for states 
cities, to the public, and to undertake 
general educational campaign. Variou 
professional groups and institutions 
special competence and responsibility i 
their respective fields should carry the at 
tack upon the first three fronts and th 
churches should support them. 

“This, however, as the late William Tem 
ple, Archbishop of Canterbury, has sai¢ 
is ‘not a medical problem with a mor 
aspect but a moral problem with a medicz 
aspect’ and unless there is much more &! 
fective work on the moral front the othe 
efforts will fail, We therefore instruct 
Executive Committee to have prepared ma 
terials which will aid our churches in 
dertaking an aggressive campaign to re 
store a general recognition of the funda 
mental moral standards. Nothing less wi 
afford a sound foundation for strong na 
tional life. Ministers should present faith 
fully to their people the New Testamen 
teaching about fornication. The neglec 
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of ‘this responsibility places the church un- 
der the judgment of God.” 


)>HaARcEs AcAINst B1rB0 

It was voted: That the Federal Council 
f Churches of Christ in America express its 
ommendation of the United States Senate in 
ppointing a committee to investigate charges 
ch as are brought against Senator Bilbo of 
Mississippi, involving the intimidation of 
merican citizens in the exercise of their 
nchise, and express the hope that in all 
ilar cases prompt investigation be initiated 
nd such action taken as the evidence war- 
nts. 


ELEGRAM TO Mrs. ROOSEVELT 

In answer to criticism of Pastor Niemoeller, 
nade by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in her 
mdicated newspaper column, the Council 
oted to send the following telegram: 
“Deeply regret the misinformation on 
hich your remarks about Pastor Niemoeller 
your column of December 5th are based. 
e record clearly shows that he repeatedly 
poke against the political aims of the Nazis. 
is early as 1933 he was forbidden to preach 
a result of his speaking against Hitler’s 
acialistic program. We urge you to correct 
rroneous impression created by your column 
d give recognition to the fact that Niemoel- 
r took a courageous stand against Nazi poli- 
ies long before our own country was alert 
) their danger.” 

‘In her column Mrs. Roosevelt asserted: “I 
mderstand that Dr. Niemoeller has stated in 
e past that he was against the Nazis be- 
tause of what they did to the church, but 
hat he had no quarrel with them po- 
pica lly. ieee 


ea AMNESTY FOR 

SONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

Whereas the Executive Committee of the 
‘ederal Council of the Churches of Christ 
n America, on March. 29, 1946, petitioned 
he President of the United States to pro- 
laim a general amnesty for conscientious ob- 
ectors now in federal prisons and for those 
vho although released bear continued civil 
lisabilities, and 

Whereas many of the constituent com- 
nunions of the Federal Council of the 
‘hurches of Christ in America have taken 
ction supporting a general amnesty for 
onscientious objectors, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Council of the 
‘hurches of Christ in America respectfully 
etitions the President of the United States 
9 issue a Christmas amnesty for those con- 
clentious objectors who remain in federal 
risons and that this amnesty include the 
estoration of civil rights to all conscientious 
bjectors thus far released from imprison- 
ient. 


-ESPONSIBILITY FOR 

{ONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
‘hrist in America reaffirms its gratification 
ith the recognition accorded conscientious 
bjectors to war under the Selective Training 
nd Service Act of 1940. We express again 
ur desire that the work of the conscientious 
bjectors shall be utilized to the maximum so- 
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cial advantage; that religious and social wel- 
fare organizations should have access to the 
services of qualified Civilian Public Service 
assignees who may seek work with such agen- 
cies; that conscientious objectors should be 
permitted to engage in programs of relief and 
rehabilitation at home and abroad. 

We recommend that, following the classi- 
fication and assignment of conscientious ob- 
jectors to work of national importance by 
the office of Selective Service, the adminis- 
tration and control of conscientious objec- 


Vice President 


Bishop John S. Stamm. 


The new vice president of the Fed- 
eral Council is by no means a new- 
comer to ecumenical work. He has 
been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for 12 years, member of the 
Advisory Committee for 8 years, and 
chairman of the Business Committee 
at three Biennial Meetings. 

Bishop John S. Stamm was an 
outstanding leader in the recent merger 
of two denominations, The Evangelical 
Church and the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, which was accom- 
plished in November of this year. 
Bishop Stamm was head of the group 
representing The Evangelical Church 
which conducted negotiations over a 
period of several years. He was elected 
Bishop in 1926 and for several years 
has served as President of the Board of 
Bishops. Previously he was a pastor 
in Missouri and Illinois, and from 1919 
to 1926 was Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the seminary of The Evan- 
gelical Church at Naperville, Ill. Bish- 
op Stamm is also president of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Churches. 


tors. shall thereafter become the responsi- 
bility of a civilian agency to be instituted by 
the President; that the government accept 
responsibility for the payment of con- 
scientious objectors assigned. to work of na- 
tional importance, plus allowance for de- 
pendents; that provision. be made, for com- 
pensation in the event of injury or death in- 
cident to the carrying out of the duties to 
which conscientious objectors .are. assigned; 
that provision be made and agencies estab- 
lished that will assure Civilian Public Serv- 
ice assignees of their rights of petition and 
hearings in situations arising from charges of 
infringement of administration procedures. 
We believe these recommendations are in 
full accord with the spirit and intent of the 
Selective Training and Service: Act. 


Hovusinc PRoBLEM 

It was voted: Recognizing the gravity of 
the housing problem, the Council asks the 
Department of Christian Social Relations to 
study the matter, including proposals for leg- 
islation, and to make recommendations for 
action to the Executive Committee. 


CONCERNING THE IMMIGRATION OF DISPLACED 
PEOPLE TO THE UNITED STATES 

Whereas, There are over one million dis- 
placed persons in the American, British and 
French zones of Germany, in Austria and in 
Italy, and 

Whereas, While many will consent to re- 
turn to their countries of origin, it may be 
fairly estimated that there will remain six 
or seven hundred thousand who will refuse 
ta be repatriated because of fear of the con- 
sequences, and 

Whereas, Nearly a half are now in the 
United States zones in Germany and Austria, 
and so under American protection and being 
maintained by the United States with aid 
from UNRRA, and 

Whereas, the United States has declared its 
policy of not compelling the return of dis- 
placed persons against their, will, and 

Whereas, The United Nations Assembly has 
adopted the same policy by resolution of 
February 12, 1946.... 

Whereas, Germany and Austria cannot 
provide sufficient food, homes and work for 
Germans, especially since millions of the Ger- 
mans have been forced from the homes in 
which they have lived for centuries and have 
been settled destitute upon the weakened 
German economy, and 

Whereas, It is therefore necessary to find 
a place where the displaced persons can dwell 
and earn a living... 

Whereas, About two-thirds of the displaced 
persons who will not be repatriated are Chris- 
tians, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and 
Protestant, and 

Whereas, The United States should take a 
part in acting for the settlement of these 
distressed people and in promoting action 
by other countries, and 

Whereas, During the years 1941 to 1945, 
approximately 700,000 of immigrants who 
might have entered the United States under 
the quota law, did in fact not come in, 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, That to 
meet the present emergency, President Tru- 
man be supported in asking Congress to 
amend the immigration laws to allow the 
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entry of so many of the displaced persons as 
would constitute the fair share of the United 
States, a share which should not exceed half 
of the unrepatriables and which would not 
be less than half of the difference between 
those admissible under the quota law during 
the war years and those who actually entered, 
and 

That the reception of these emergency im- 
migrants should be spread over the next three 
years, and 

That the national quotas under the quota 
laws should not be applied to such immi- 
grants, and 

That the Federal Council deems it the 
duty of all Christians and urges the members 
of the churches in its membership to aid in 
making the necessary provision for these 
homeless people, and 

That the Church World Service should be 
strongly supported by the codperating 
churches in assisting to provide for the re- 
ception, distribution and resettlement of these 
immigrants. 


Be It further Resolved That the Federal 
Council of Churches strongly support the 
establishment by the United Nations As- 
sembly of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization as recommended to it by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the appropria- 
tion by the Congress of the United States 
of funds up to fifty per cent of the necessary 
expenses for such organization in order that 
there be adequate international provision 
for the maintenance and resettlement of Dis- 
placed Persons when UNRRA disbands on 
June 30, 1947. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE OF OVERSEAS RE- 
LIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


In view of the need for a world-wide relief 
ministry on an ecumenical basis: 


“Be It Resolved: That the Federal Council 
of Churches authorizes, and invites The For- 
eign Missions Conference and the American 
Committee for the World Council of Church- 
es to join in authorizing studies and discus- 
sions with the denominational officials, the 
mission board representatives and the officers 
of the present church relief and restoration 
bodies, looking. to such correlation and unity 
of promotion and overseas program as will 
provide a truly ecumenical plan for carrying 
forward this essential Christian ministry in 
the years ahead, and 


Be It Further Resolved: That Church 
World Service be requested to take the in- 
itiative in inviting the mission boards, the 
denominational relief and _ reconstruction 
agencies, the World Council of Churches and 
national councils of churches to participate 
in these studies. 

_ REQUEST FOR CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN 
Unity 


Approval was given to action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in sending communica- 
tions to the constituent denominations to 
determine interest in proposals which have 
been made by the General Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and the In- 
ternational Convention of Disciples of 
Christ for a conference on closer unity. The 
Executive Committee was empowered to 
consider the calling of such a conference when 
answers to this communication are received. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

“The Evangelical Unity of the Czech- 
Moravian Brethren was admitted to member- 
ship by affirmative vote of all 16 denomina- 
tional delegations voting. 

The General Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem (Swedenborgian), the. Church of the 
East and of the Assyrians, the Liberal Catho- 
lic Church, and the North American Old 
Roman Catholic Church were rejected. 

The Universalist Church of America was 
rejected with 8 delegations voting “no,” 4 
delegations voting “yes,” 3 voting to defer 
action pending further study, and 1 refraining 
from voting. The proposal was again defeated 
in a vote of the plenary session, 63 “yes,” and 
70 “no.” For admission to the Council an 
applicant must receive 24 majority in both 
ballots. Subsequently the assembly voted to 
instruct the president to appoint a committee 
of 7 to confer with the Universalist leaders 
and to report two years hence. 


MERGER OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL AGENCIES 
A report was received which summarized 
the action of constituent denominations to 
date in ratifying the plan of merger for the 
national interdenominational agencies, and a 
resolution adopted which read in part: 
“Therefore be it resolved that this Council 
again urge upon each constituent communion 
which has not as yet acted upon this rec- 
ommendation that it plan to act as soon 
as practicable, in order that the final decision 
of the Federal Council with respect to this 
important matter may be reported as soon as 
possible to the Committee on Further Pro- 
cedure concerning the Closer Relationship 
of General Interdenominational Agencies.” 


Detatrs CONCERNING THE FoLttowinc Ac- 
TIONS WILL BE FOUND AS INDICATED: 


Ministry to Victims of Alcohol, on page 15. 
Department of Pastoral Services, page 20. 
Toward Peace in the Far East, to be in- 
cluded in next month’s BULLETIN. 
Conference on Economic Life, page 21. 
Statement on Overseas Relief, page 21. 


United Church Action 
Is Called ‘A Must’ 


“Unless the churches are united ij 
purpose and spirit the world cannc 
possibly be redeemed.” Rt. Rev. Henr 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop-elec 
of the Episcopal Church, declared at . 
testimonial in Boston sponsored by th 
Massachusetts Council of Churches 
Religious News Service reports. 

Calling for united action in commo! 
causes, but expressing doubt on thy 
feasibility of an official merger of var 
ious denominations under one head 
Bishop Sherrill said, “I don’t thinl 
we have the time in this atomic age t¢ 
work out organic unity. But in orde’ 
to confront the great social forces o} 
the day, we must bring the pressure o: 
the united churches to bear. I canno’ 
see why we can’t cooperate on the grea’ 
common causes men know are essentia 
to redeem our time and civilization. ] 
feel sure that unless we are united ir 
purpose and spirit the world cannot 
possibly be redeemed.” 


SEEK SPECIAL DIVORCE COURT 


Religious leaders of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, are asking the governor and legis- 
lature to establish a special court te 
deal exclusively with divorce cases. 
This action was taken by unanimous 
vote at a meeting of the Richmond 
Ministerial Union, held following a one- 
day conference on Christian marriage 
and divorce. 

A special committee was appointed 
from the Ministerial Union to call on 
Governor Tuck and members of the 
legislature concerning the project. 


Religious News Servi 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER is shown delivering his first address in this country 
after arriving in Seattle directly from Germany. An ovation greeted the conclusion 
of his address at the initial public session of the Biennial Meeting. ‘ 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETID 


HURCHES IN INCREASING numbers 
throughout the country are “prac- 
ticing, not debating,” brother- 

od, if the reports from local church 
uncils to the Biennial Meeting of 
ne Federal Council in Seattle last 
lonth are any indication. 
Interracial activities of all kinds and 
al efforts to break down discrimina- 
on in employment, housing, recrea- 
on, and education are implementing 
ie usual church resolutions and pro- 
puncements, according to reports 
om Los Angeles, Baltimore, Seattle, 
ortland, Oregon, Tulsa, Kansas City, 
enver, Brooklyn, Cleveland. 

‘Spearheading this trend toward ac- 

on instead of talk in the field of race 

lations is the Federal Council’s De- 
artment of Race Relations, which is 
lis year celebrating its twenty-fifth 
mniversary. Under the leadership of 
ir. George Edmund Haynes, Execu- 
ve Secretary, the general policy of 

ie Department from its beginning 25 

ars ago has been to integrate Ne- 

‘oes and other racial minorities into 

ie whole structure and activities of 

ie churches and the communities as a 

finite means of changing the pattern 

segregation which still divides these 

‘oups in church and state and commu- 

ty. 

How well it has done the job is at- 
sted in part by the following excerpts 
om a few of the reports to the Bien- 
al Meeting: 

Los ANGELEs: “The Church Federa- 
on was active in working for housing 
1d social service for Japanese to carry 

. after the closing of the War Reloca- 
mn Authority... .. (It) also endorsed 
principle the state proposal for a 
1ir Employment Practices Commis- 
yn. ... The Group Work Division of 
e Church Welfare Bureau conducts 
creational programs in churches in 
derprivileged neighborhoods; most 
them are interracial groups.” 
DENVER: The Interracial Commis- 
yn of the Denver Council of Churches 
eates opportunities for interracial 
llowship and also deals with inter- 
cial problems and tensions that arise. 
_. It has sought to make a place in 
e hospitals of Denver for Negro 
irses and to provide for their train- 
g; it has endeavored: to remove dis- 
iminations against races in public 
aces, housing improvements, etc.; it 
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has provided hotel accommodations for 
transient Japanese; it has actively 
fostered fair employment practices. 
BattimorE: “The Council of 
Churches and Christian Education of 
Maryland and Delaware ... is one of 
the Councils in the United States that 
operates a completely integrated inter- 
racial program. White and Negro 
churches are received into its member- 
ship .. . all program activities .. . are 
interracial. . . . Because of this inter- 
racial policy the Council works effec- 


. tively in the areas of housing and 


health, employment, education, social 
welfare and action, the repealing of 
Jim Crow laws and recreation.” 

One of the most important aspects of 
the general program of the Race Rela- 


. tions Department has been to encour- 


age the organization and growth of in- 
terracial committees in local church 
councils and in local communities. 

Many of the interracial commissions 
now functioning in strategic cities over 
the country are a direct result of the 
“interracial clinics” which have been 
held in 22 communities since 1944 un- 
der the leadership of the Race Rela- 
tions Department. This clinical ap- 
proach to community racial ills was de- 
veloped by Dr. Haynes as one method 
of preventing the recurrence of the ra- 
cial violence which followed the end of 
World War I. ; 

Based upon the theory that racial 
prejudice and hostile behavior patterns 
are like mental ills, the “clinics,” com- 
posed of representatives of the churches 
and community agencies, “diagnose’’ 
local racial situations that involve dis- 
crimination in housing, recreation, ed- 
ucation, employment and community 
resources, and propose remedies. 

Dr. Haynes, who retires this Janu- 
ary after 25 years of leadership, was 
one of the pioneers in the development 
of social action and social service 
methods to change existing racial pat- 
terns. The first Negro to graduate 
from the New York School of Social 
Work and also the first Negro to re- 
ceive a Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Haynes was one of the found- 
ers of the National Urban League, and 
while acting as its first executive direc- 
tor, organized the Department of So- 
cial Science at Fisk University. 

Before coming to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1922, he served in the 


Action, Not Words, for Brotherhood 


REPORT HIGHLIGHTS PROGRESS MADE DURING 25 YEARS 


U. S. Department of Labor as Direc- 
tor of Negro Economics; and during 
the Interchurch World Survey in 1920- 
21 he directed the national survey of 
Negro churches. 

Eight members of the office staff 
carry on the work of the Race Rela- 
tions Department. Working closely 
with Dr. Haynes and Field Secretary 
Dr. J. Oscar Lee, are the 77 depart- 
ment members, representing 23 de 
nominations. Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
former president of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, is chairman of the de- 
partment, which meets annually to re- 
view the year’s work, to make future 
plans, and to discuss current issues in 
race relations. 

On its Silver Anniversary the Race 
Relations Department points to 25 ma- 
jor acomplishments in the program of 
education and action it has promoted 
throughout the years ‘‘to assert the suf- 
ficiency of Christianity as the solution 
of race relations in America.” 

Highlights of this program are: 

Group EDUCATION PROJECTS 

Race Relations Sunday, initiated in 
1922; celebration programs expanded 
to Brotherhood Month in 1934. 

Interracial Conferences, local, state 
and national. 

Interracial Committees established 
in many strategic communities. 

Religious Extension Work in se 
lected areas of Georgia with trained 
leadership in cooperation with the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America. 

National Conference of Church 
Leaders; an annual, interracial interde- 
nominational meeting begun in 1939. 

Awards for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment of Negroes and in race relations. 

Enlistment for Interracial Brother- 
hood Crusade: Recruits sought to be- 
come personally active in their own 
communities for resolving race tensions 
and building friendly attitudes, under- 
standing, and cooperative action. 

Interracial Clinics promoted since 
1923 in communities with potential 
racial tensions. 

EMPHASES ON EcoNoMIC LIFE 

Pioneer Studies of Cotton-Growing 
Communities made in Alabama and 
Arkansas. 

Farm Ownership and _live-at-home 
farming encouraged through published 
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Religious News Service 


FOR 25 YEARS OF SERVICE, Dr. George E. Haynes, retiring Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Race Retatione, is presented with a gold watch. Left to right: 


Dr. Haynes, Mrs. 


Leslie E. Swain, chairman of the department, and Dr. 


Cavert, 


General Secretary of the Federal Council. 


instructions on available resources and 
through representation before govern- 
ment officials. 

Cooperation Effected Between Gov- 
ernment officials and rural Negro min- 
isters. 

Consultations on racial problems 
with employers, labor leaders, workers. 

Analysis of national legislation for 
improving education and for social se- 
curity; attendance at congressional 
hearings on issues affecting minorities. 

Sponsored Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Recovery to protect the interests 
of Negro workers under NRA codes 
and other administrative measures. 

Consumers Cooperatives aided; 
study-action groups, credit unions, 
buyers’ clubs encouraged in Harlem 
and other communities. 

Fair Employment Practices: early 
studies made of discrimination in de- 
fense industries and other wartime 
projects; factual information pub- 
lished; representation before Senate 
and House Committees in support of 
national legislation for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice law; similar 
steps to help enactment of state laws. 

Work For Civic JUSTICE 

Anti-lynching Campaign launched 
in 1922; drive for anti-lynching legisla- 
tion supported; Honor Roll of States 
Free of Lynching published annually 
through 1934. 
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Race Discrimination in Hotels: com- 
mittee organized and conclusions pub- 
lished on principles and procedures to 
be followed in dealing with these prac- 
tices. 

The Scottsboro Case: furnished ex- 
ecutive service and counsel for Ameri- 
can Scottsboro Committee. 

Anti-Semitism Campaign: packet of 
historical facts and suggestions cir- 
culated among church and community 
groups. 


PUBLICATIONS 


More than 66 pamphlets published 
on anti-lynching, better housing for Ne- 
groes, race attitudes in children; Ne- 
gro achievement; the Mexican; cotton- 
growing communities; interracial work 
of church women; analyses of race 
riots, anti-Semitism, etc. 

Interracial News Service in circula- 
tion since 1930; a bi-monthly factual 
digest. 

Assistance given to investigators in 
study of Negroes and race relations. 
GENERAL SERVICE AND COOPERATION 

Constant Service of Staff given on 
committees, program-making bodies, 
discussion panels and forums, meetings 
of denominational, educational and 
civic organizations. 

Clearance and Service Agency 
through which active work on race rela- 
tions has been stimulated and projected 
by the denominations. 


CONFERENCES HELD . 
ON COOPERATIVES 


Two points of special importan 
were brought out in the series of 
ferences on the Church and Codpe 
tives held recently in the West: 1—t 
need for greater education througho 
the churches on the cooperative mo 
ment; and 2—the importance of 
church in bringing together soci 
groups which are too little aware of tl 
needs and interests they have in co 
mon, 

Sponsored by the Committee on 
Church and Cooperatives of the In 
trial Division these conferences we’ 
undertaken locally by councils 
churches in codperation with organize 
labor, farm and consumer and produc 
codperative bodies. The series beg 
in Denver on November 29 and endé 
on December 13 in Fresno and Lé 
Angeles. During that period meeting 
were held in Portland, Seattle, Spokar 
and San Francisco. 

Topics discussed at the conference 
were: the religious significance of th 
codperative movement; the relatior 
ship to it of farm and labor groups 
its needs and activity in particula 
localities; and its world-wide scope ii 
countries such as India, China ani 
Canada. 

Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, Chairmal 
and Rev. Cameron P. Hall, Executivi 
Secretary of the Committee on th 
Church and Cooperatives, were presen 
at each conference. At Denver, Port 
land and Seattle they were joined by 
Dr. Raymond W. Miller, President 0 
the American Institute of Codperation 
and a leading Methodist layman. 


John R. Mott Honored 


At New York Banquet 

On December 19 friends, colleague; 
and admirers of Dr. John R. Mot 
gathered at a dinner in his honor a 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. Dr 
Mott had just returned from Oslo, Nor 
way, where he received an award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1946. Sponsor. 
ing the dinner were the organizations 
with which Dr. Mott has long beer 
actively associated, including the Fed 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, of whose Executive Com- 
mittee he is a member and of which he 
was vice-president from 1938 to 1940 
Other organizations sharing in the o¢ 
casion were the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam was the 
toastmaster. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLE 


Adopted by 


HE BIENNIAL MEETING adopted a 
statement on alcoholic beverages 
which had been prepared by a 
cial committee appointed by the 
onference on the Alcohol Problem 
hich was convened on October 15th, 
46, by the Department of Christian 
cial Relations. This statement is an 
ression of the renewed interest in 
is area, and is expected to result in a 
and enlarged program in the Fed- 
tal Council based on the operating 
inciples outlined in the paper. Fol- 
wing is the text of the statement: 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
hrist in America, in initiating a program of 
ewed concern in relation to alcoholic bev- 
rages, sets forth herein a statement of oper- 
g principles to guide this program. It 
knowledges the heavy indebtedness of this 
‘atement to the statement on alcoholic bev- 
rages adopted by the General Assembly of 
ae Presbyterian Church in the United States 
f America on May 28, 1946. 

Recognizing that differences of conscien- 
ious conviction in relation to certain aspects 
f the alcohol problem exist among the 
hurches which have created the Federal 
‘council, we are nevertheless impressed with 
ne very wide area of agreement concerning 
hurch conviction and action in relation to 
Icoholic beverages. The area of agreement 
, clearly large and significant enough to war- 
ant a Federal Council program of action. 

The following are our present operating 
rinciples, 


On Ministry to Victims of Alcohol 

We begin with that aspect of the alcohol 
roblem in which our concern is shared most 
fidely in the community as a whole—con- 
ern for alcoholics and excessive drinkers 
nd their families. Alcoholics, as well as their 
amilies, need the full ministry of the church. 
Ve recognize that, once drinking has passed a 
ertain point, alcoholism is a disease; that 
, the drinking cannot be stopped by a mere 
esolution on the part of the drinker. He 
eeds treatment. 

We shall encourage the establishment and 
jaintenance of clinics and other appropriate 
acilities, when competently conducted, for 
ne diagnosis, referral and treatment of the 
ictims of alcohol. We shall stand ready to 
ive any help possible to those organizations 
specially which include the resources of re- 
gion in working toward the cure and re- 
abilitation of alcoholics. 

We shall disseminate such sound informa- 
ion as is now available on the pastoral coun- 
sling of persons with alcohol problems, and 
hall encourage and, if need be, undertake 
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Statement on Alcohol Is 


the Council 


REFLECTS NEW INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT 


new work looking toward the most effective 
methods whereby the resources of religion 
may help to reclaim lives blasted by alcohol. 
While recognizing the dual origin of alco- 
holism and excessive drinking in both per- 
sonal instability and social pressures, and ac- 
cepting the fact that alcoholism is a disease 
which requires treatment, we reassert our 
conviction that the ethical aspects of the use 
of alcoholic beverages are underlined by our 
concern on behalf of the victims of alcohol. 


On Alcohol Education in the Churches 

Alcohol education in the churches must be 
persistent and many-sided, reaching adults no 
less than children and youth, accurate in its 
facts, uncompromising in its claims, . intel- 
ligently graded and imaginatively presented. 
From the point of view of the interdenomi- 
national responsibilities involved, the task be- 
longs in part to the Federal Council and in 
part to the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

The aim of alcohol education is conviction 
and decision based on accurate knowledge. 
Dissemination of facts is not enough, but 
the facts presented must be both accurate 
and relevant. Operating principles of the 
Federal Council’s program relating to alcohol 
education within the church are as follows: 

1. The program will be conceived in long- 
range terms, not merely as a special promo- 
tion for a limited period. It will aim at 
providing such background resources and 
materials as will explain and convince about 
the seriousness of alcohol as a social problem. 

2. The problem will look to the results. of 
scientific study for accurate knowledge of 
facts, but it will not claim falsely the support 
of science for any action program. 

3. While the program will lead toward 
commitment and conviction from the point 
of view of Christian ethical standards, it will 
clarify and explain the nature and strength of 
the social pressures toward drinking as well 
as help to create affirmative ways of conduct 
before which the pressures shall be power- 
less. The method is to win understanding, 
not to marshal arguments. 

4. While alcohol education will be an ob- 
ject of special concern and attention, it will 
be clear that it is closely related to other 
ethical and social concerns of the Federal 
Council. 


On Alcohol Education for the Public 

While the chief educational task of the 
churches is with our own constituency, there 
is also a Christian social responsibility for 
guidance of the general public. We declare 
the following as operating principles: 

1. The program will encourage relevant 
public agencies to include in their work sci- 
entifically accurate information about alco- 


holic beverages. This relates especially te 
the public schools, public health departments 
and certain other public agencies. 

2. The program of alcohol education for 
the public will cooperate with other groups, 
public or private, on aspects of the subject 
provided the ultimate convictions of church- 
men are not compromised through the process 
of cooperation. Specifically, there will be co- 
operation: — 

a. With temperance groups—when they 
vare not so exclusively preoccupied witb 
national prohibition as- to impede action 
_ on educational and social control programs 
aimed at partial aspects of the problem. 

b. With groups which have programs of 
education on alcoholism—provided they 
take no official stand which might com- 
promise our convictions concerning drink- 
ing by non-alcoholics or the trade in al- 
coholic beverages. 

c. With scientific groups—provided. their 
methods are consistent with the canons of 
science as applied to alcohol research, and 
provided the conclusions drawn from their 
studies are consistent with what the studies 
themselves have disclosed. 

d. With other public-spirited groups— 
provided ultimate convictions are not com- 
promised and provided the program is re- 
lated intelligently to a significant aspect of 
the alcohol problem. 


On Social Control of Alcoholic 
Beverages 


We have affirmed our belief in a.vigorous 
program of continuing education, based on 
science, illuminated and motivated by Chris- 
tian ethics. But we affirm also that educa- 
tion and public action go hand in hand; that 
the second will work finally only as it is 
based on the first, and that attention must 
be given to the second if there is to be any 
chance of achieving the first. 

It seems apparent that any program at- 
tempting to eliminate the production and use 
of alcoholic beverages by legislation on a 
national scale would be unsuccessful unless 
supported by an overwhelming majority of 
the people. 

If there is real progress in the care and 
treatment of alcoholics, in research on alcohol 
problems, and in alcohol education, we be- 
lieve that it will be increasingly possible for 
a better informed and voluntarily convinced 
public to institute and support more effective 
and stringent control measures over the al- 
cholic beverage trade. 

We believe there are certain measures 
which can be initiated now or in the near 
future which can reduce some of the evil ef- 
fects of alcohol, and which can aid the pub- 
lic in understanding the nature of the alcohol 
problem. These are not final steps. But if 
they are not earnestly sought and achieved, 
there will be slight chance of securing better 
social control. The following are, for the 
present, our operating principles for social 
control: 

1. Revision of the alcoholic beverage tax 
structure. This should be in the direction of 
encouraging the dilution of proof spirits and 
fortified wines, through a tax program pro- 
viding adequate incentive to distributors for 
such reduction. 
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2. Enforcement of laws regarding issuance 
of liquor licenses and regulation of hours of 
sale, This should be in the direction of 
strictly regulating and decreasing the hours 
when alcoholic beverages may be sold by 
package and for consumption on _ the 
premises, 

3. Prevention of sales to minors. This 
would be chiefly a matter of encouraging the 
enforcement of existing laws, by a type of 
personnel concerned with the total welfare of 
young people. 

4. Social use of public revenue from the 
sale of alcohol. The taxing power of the 
government should be used to discourage the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages and to- 
ward decreasing their alcohol content. The 
fact that revenues from the sale of alcoholic 
beverages are used. for general social purposes 
misleads the public as to the anti-social na- 
ture of the traffic itself. We believe that the 
state and federal governments, in their re- 
spective areas, should make adequate ap- 
propriaions to be used to the fullest extent 
practicable for the rehabilitation of alco- 
holics, for the relief of their families, and 
for the repair of other social damages result- 
ing from the use of alcohol in society. 

5. Regulation of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages. We deplore the effect which the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages is destined 
to have, especially upon the mind of youth, 
through its unwarranted and false claims, 
which go beyond public presentation of brand 
names, common to all advertising, and which 
aim to invest the use of alcohol with prestige 
and desirability. This calls for regulatory 
practices which, if not voluntarily put into 
effect by advertising agents, should be im- 
posed by appropriate organs of government. 

6. Local or state elimination of traffic in 
alcoholic beverages. ‘This means what is 
commonly known as local option, eliminating 
the trade or traffic in neighborhoods, commu- 
nities or states where at least a majority of 
the citizens agree that such action shall be 
taken. 

_7. Indirect control of alcohol consumption. 
There are two basic means of indirect social 
control over the consumption of alcohol, and 
both concern the churches, The first is based 
on the fact that alcohol as a social problem 
is related to other social problems. Where 
such social evils as poor housing, inadequate 
recreational facilities, and broken homes can 
be eliminated or alleviated, an indirect at- 
tack is also being made upon the evils of 
alcohol. The second means of indirect social 


control lies in the transforming power of the 
Gospel itself. Where men’s whole lives are 
changed through permeation with the Chris- 
tian Gospel, then there will be resulting 
change in all aspects of their living including 
their conduct in reference to alcohol. 

We anticipate that, as such a program is 
carried out, other measures of social control 
consistent with those named above will be- 
come apparent. We shall explore the field 
to find such additional measures. 


Conclusion 

Beverage alcohol is a serious social prob- 
lem, and cannot be ignored. It is also a 
complex problem and cannot be solved at 
once. As Christians we intend to act, tak- 
ing those specific steps which we believe will 
lead us most surely toward Christian goals 
in relation to alcoholic beverages. 


PROGRESS REPORTED 
BY NEW COMMISSION 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


The launching of the new Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs, which was projected last Aug- 
ust by the conference held in Cam- 
bridge, England, under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council was 
definitely set forward by the visit of 
Kenneth Grubb to this country De- 
cember 6-13. Mr. Grubb made an air- 
plane trip from London for the purpose 
of conferring with American church 
leaders concerning the plans for the 
new. commission. 

At the Cambridge meeting Mr. 
Grubb was elected Director and Pro- 
fessor O.. Frederick Nolde Associate 
Director of the Commission, to take 
office as soon as the arrangements for 
the setting up of the organization could 
be completed. Mr. Grubb and Professor 
Nolde spent several days together 
working on the detailed plans and meet- 
ing with the group which is responsible 
for the American participation in the 
program. Mr. Grubb addressed the 
American Committee for the World 
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Council of Churches on December | 
and was the guest of honor at a lunc 
eon on the same day. 

When Mr. Grubb was elected . 
Cambridge, it was uncertain wheth 
he would be able to accept the po. 
which had been urged upon him. 
has now announced his acceptance ¢ 
the directorship, as has also Profess 
Nolde of the associate directorship. 

Mr. Grubb began his life work 
a missionary in Latin America and h 
retained a deep interest in the mission 
ary movement. He is president of 
Church Missionary Society (Church ¢ 
England) and chairman of the Com 
mittee on the Near and the Midd 
East in the British Conference of Mi 
sionary Societies. An active layman o 
the Church of England, he is a membe 
of its National Assembly and also 
its Council on Foreign Relations. Hi 
is chairman of the international depart 
ment of the British Council of Church 
es. During the war, Mr. Grubb ren 
dered very important service to th 
British government as director of the 
overseas program of the Ministry 0: 
Information. Since the war, he ha: 
become managing director of the Brié 
ish Weekly, a distinguished journal 0} 
Christian opinion. 

Professor Nolde, who is on the facul. 
ty of the Lutheran Theological Semi: 
nary at Philadelphia, Pa., is well knowr 
to readers of the Butietrn for hi 
work in the Commission on a Just an¢ 
Durable Peace and for his earlier serv- 
ice as director of the Committee on 
Religious Liberty, maintained jointly 
by the Federal Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference. For the last sev- 
eral years he has been specializing on 
the relation of the churches to the 
United Nations and other international 
organizations. 

According to preliminary plans, of: 
fices of the commission will be main- 
tained in both London and New York. 
It is expected that they may be opened 
soon after January 1. In general, the 
work of the new commission may be 
described as an attempt to develop on 
a world scale the kind of service which 
has been rendered by the Federal 
Council’s Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace. 
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ADDS NEW COLOR TO ORGAN MUSIC 


Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS, the climax 
of development in church electronics, surpasses 
by far the limited powers of organ chimes. 
CARILLONIC BELLS not only adds the pure, 
brilliant loveliness of true bell tones to your organ; 
but can also send out full bell harmonies from 
your church tower. 


Through CARILLONIC BELLS, your church 
acquires a voice of incomparable beauty in the 
community, a heart-stirring eloquence, loved and 
identified by all who hear it. Nearly seven hundred 
churches and institutions throughout the nation 
have chosen CARILLONIC BELLS for true clarity 
of tone and musical versatility. And now has come 
an even more gratifying tribute... 


The famous Westminster Choir College of 
Princeton, New Jersey has never before pro- 
cided instruction on chimes or belis. Today. 
however, the artistry of CARILLONIC BELLS has 
so impressed this school of sacred music that a 
course in Campanology has been inaugurated, 


featuring this marvelous instrument in cone. 


junction with organ and as a tower instrument. 


To add new color to the music within your church, 
or send forth a melodious reminder of its spiritual 
purpose, or to create a memorial of lasting beauty, 


choose Schulmerich CARILLONIC BELLS. For 
complete particulars, address Dept. FCB-5. 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Minister 
in évery Home gach Day 


Every pastor can multiply the effectiveness of his 
ministry by a program that brings his ministry 
closer to his people in their daily lives. He can 
develop techniques and skills in the use of aids 
already available to him that emphasize and 
magnify the place of the church in the lives of 
his people. 


From the experience of more than a score of pas- 
tors there has been developed a Parish Cultiva- 
tion Plan—a program that reminds evey family 
of their pastor and their church every day—a pro- 
gram that reaches out into the homes of the nomi- 
nal members and the adherents as well as to pros- 
pective members with a message of interest and 
concern—a program that directs the whole con- 
stituency of the church to its pastor. 


Churches are finding that they can develop this 
Parish Cultivation Program on a self-sustaining 
basis. Naturally the pastor has to sponsor it but 
his efforts are well repaid. 


If you would like to learn more about the Parish 
Cultivation plan, write to our Public Relations 


Office. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Pennsylvania Council 
Has New Department 


Creation of a new Department 
Public Relations and expansion 
other departments in the Pennsylvar 
Council of Churches were approved 
the Council’s annual meeting in Harr 
burg according to Religious News Sei 
ice. : 
George B. Ahn, Jr., formerly wi 
the Home Missions Council, was desi 
nated publicity director. 

A proposal that the Department 
Christian Social Education and Acti’ 
“call to the attention of the vote 
of the state the principles, platfory 
and records of candidates for pub) 
office” was adopted by the Counc 


_ Arrangements also were made to ke 


the Council’s constituency informed | 
proposed state legislation which wou 
affect the church. 

The Council endorsed a program 
mediation and conciliation of “soc: 
tension,” particularly labor relatio 
and race relations, and plans were ma 
for a study of needs for chaplain: 
service in institutions. 

Bishop John S. Stamm, of the Eva 
gelical United Brethren Church, w 
reelected President of the Counc 
Bishop Stamm is also the newly elect 
Vice-President of the Federal Counc 
of Churches. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE HELD 

The North Carolina Council © 
Churches has completed its seven’ 
annual intercollegiate conference ¢ 
Adventures in Applied Christianit 
sponsored jointly with the Americz 
Friends Service Committee. Colle; 
students from Virginia and North Ca 
olina attending the conference call 
for the strengthening of the Unite 
Nations Charter to make it “a tn 
federal world government.” 


PorRTLAND COUNCIL’ OF CHURCH! 
has called upon city officials for positin 
action to eliminate all discriminatic 
against minority groups. Citizens we: 
urged to write the mayor of the Oregc 
city in support of the program. 
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J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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_ Two-Year Review 
(Continued from Page 8) 


| The current seriés of studies on 
‘Christianity and the Economic 


ion is conducting, and the plans an- 
wounced for the Conference on the 
hurch and Economic Life to be held 
nm February reflect a new emphasis on 
‘ritical thinking by laymen. 

In the fight against alcohol the new 
thing is the cooperative approach now 
being made to the problem of alcohol- 


35mm Single Frame 
Black and White 
FILMSTRIPS 


“LIFE OF ST. PAUL’ Series 
“His Early Life™ 
“His First Missionary Journey” 
“His Second Missionary Journey” 
“His Third Missionary Journey” 
“His Journey to Rome” 
5 filmstrips, approx. 40 frames ec 
$3,00 eo. :Set of 5, $12.50 


STORIES OF THE BIBLE Series 
“Child of Bethlehem’ 
“The Three Wise Men” 
“The Boyhood of Jesus” 
“A Certain Noblemon” 
“The Prodigal Son” 


“The Story of Zacchoeus’’ 


The Good Samaritan’ 

“The Road to Emmous”’ 
“Man of Faith” 

"A Woman to Remember” 
‘John the Baptist” 

Blind Beggor of Jerusalem’ 
‘Joirus’ Daughter” 
“The Unfaithful Servant’ 


"The Calling of Matthew” 
“The Rich Young Ruler” 


Each filmstrip approx. 35-frames 
Descriptive narrative on each frame 


$2.50 ea. 


Hymastrips 
(black & white) 
Words only with Art Background. 


6 fomiliar Hymns on each filmstrip. 


6'filmstrips available. 
$2.00 each. 


Write for descriptive folder 
See and’ order trom your 
Film Rental Library or 
your. Denominational 


Supply house 
or 
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ism, combining an educational effort to 
develop temperance and abstinence in 
disposition and in habit—to keep the 
man away from the liquor, a sustained 
effort to secure and maintain a maxi- 
mum of feasible legislative controls— 
to keep the liquor away from the man; 
and a scientific effort to understand al- 
coholism and to combat it at the per- 
sonal level. 

THE WORK OF REHABILITATING the 
missionary service in foreign lands has 
begun with vigor. Hundreds of mis- 
sionaries, irked by enforced and pro- 
tracted furloughs, are now leaving for 
their fields. 


It would be difficult to find a parallel 
to what has been achieved in the link- 
ing together of Christian testimony and 
practical statesmanship in an effort to 
build a new concept of world order and 
a new kind of political cooperation at 
the international level. The thinking of 
churchmen has contributed directly to 
the planning of the United Nations 
and to the molding of national .policy 
in relation to it. 

Wirtn 156 city AND county church 
councils having employed executives 
and 440 having voluntary leadership, 
and with inclusive councils operating in 
35 states, the new “‘conciliar” move- 
ment is now well established. 


The most recent achievement in or- 
ganic union in this country is the 
uniting of the Evangelical and the 
United Brethren Churches, just cele- 
brated. Among other communions ef- 
forts to achieve union continue with 
many and sometimes trying vicissi- 
tudes. 

RECENTLY THE CONFLICT between 
Protestant and Catholic conceptions of 
religious liberty has been sharpened. 
That the roots of this conflict are deep 
and that the Protestant position is sup- 
ported by uncompromising conviction 
no one can question. No good can re- 
sult from refusal to make explicit the 
specific implications of the Protestant 
faith for political life. At the present 


See them at your dealers/ 
SUDBURY 


QUALITY 
CHURCH Horship AIDS 


A rehendive selection of 
eon Selo, Offering Picea, 


Jar Ware. Send FOR BROCHURE 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 SUDBURY STREET ' BOSTON: MASS. © 


moment controversy centers upon the 
issue of federal aid to education. It is 
not expected that Protestant and Cath- 
olic views on this question can be fully 
reconciled though it should be said that 
the issue is far more complicated and 
difficult than most Protestants realize. 

As everybody knows, the major ob- 
stacle to trustful cooperation between 
Protestants and Catholics in America is 
the historic Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing the relation of church and state. 
That doctrine was formulated with 
reference to what is called in Catholic 
terminology a Christian state, that is, 
a Catholic state, which persists con- 
ceptually, though scarcely in fact. 
When Catholics sincerely protest that 
they do not regard conditions in Spain 
or in Latin American countries norma- 
tive for the United States they are 
handicapped by inability to point to 
any body of doctrine formulated with 
reference, to a nation in which church 
and state are constitutionally separate. 
This is, of course, no business of ours, 
but it seems only fair to say that what 
may often seem like distrust. of our 
Catholic fellow-citizens in reality is our 
inability to accept a historical an- 
achronism. 


Taft, Stamm Elected 
(Continued from Page 9) 


... The enemy of that whole position is 
the absolutist. When the people refuse 
to accept the position he advocates, he 
can believe only that they are wrong. 
He cannot even wait for them to be per- 
suaded, and he is tempted to force them 


to accept his position. He is often so 
impressed with the importance of what 
he believes in, that any evil in the 
means used to compel acceptance be- 
comes colored with the virtue of his 
objective.” 

In concluding, President Taft said: 
“We laymen need desperately a Chris- 
tian evangel, expressed in modern 
terms, adapted to modern methods.” 


LIGHT ... on the 


International Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound in- 
spiring lesson expositions written by 
specialists for every age group. Un- 
denominational and _ uncontroversial 
they can be used with safety in any 
Sunday school. Write for free speci- 
mens of 


UNION LESSON HELPS 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SALVATION 
ARMY 
ANNUITIES 


e A LIFE INCOME WITH 
SAFETY 


@ A SHARE in RELIGIOUS 
and CHARITABLE 
WORK 


‘Learn how you may receive 
a life income that is safe, de- 
pendable and regular and how 
your money will help The Sal- 
vation Army minister to the 
physical and spiritual needs of 
those less fortunate. 


Annuities are issued under 
the supervision of the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Annual Incomes up to 
7%, depending upon age. 


Write for Booklet 15 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
130 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
Annuities. Please send me, wipeea| 
| obligation, copy of your latest booklet 15. 
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PLAN APPROVED FOR 
NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
PASTORAL SERVICES 


Ags For the establishment of a 
new Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices, to include activities “which may 
properly be considered as ‘pastoral’ 
in the sense of their implying the ‘shep- 
herding’ ministry of the churches,” 
was approved at the Biennial Meeting. 
Rev. Seward Hiltner, for eight years 
Executive Secretary of the Commission 
on Religion and Health and the Com- 
mission on Prison Chaplains, will serve 
as the Executive Secretary of the new 
enlarged department. 


The Commission on Religion and 
Health will, under the department, con- 
tinue to work along those lines which 
relate basically to the relationship be- 
tween religion and health, providing 
devotional material and aids to worship 
for the sick, encouraging the coopera- 
tion of doctors and clergy, and explor- 
ing the place of religion in nursing edu- 
cation and practice. 

Also under the new department will 
be a newly-created commission on 
Ministry to Institutions, which will 
combine the functions in relation to 
hospitals which have been carried by 
the Commission on Religion and 
Health, and those which have been 
carried in relation to prisons by the 
Commission on Prison Chaplains. 

The proposal to create within the 
Federal Council a new Department of 


Pastoral Services arose principal 
from the need to provide an adequa 
framework for the current activities 

the Commission on Religion ai 
Health, and the correlative tasks th 

have been assigned to it. When tl 
Commission began its work in 1938, tl 
scope of its activities was adequate/ 
suggested in its title. It has continue 
to function effectively in those are# 
where it was originally concerned. 


During the past several years, hoy 
ever, and notably during the bienniu 
which is now closing, the scope of tli 
Commission’s activities has conside} 
ably increased. It has administere 
certain aspects of the Federal Council) 
alcohol program, especially that in rj 
lation to the Yale School of Alcohi 
Studies. It participated in sponsorir 
nearly two hundred seminars on pe! 
sonal counseling during the war year’ 
It prepared nearly all the Feder: 
Council’s literature in relation to r 
turning service men. It has develope 
a pamphlet library of materials on pay 
toral care. It has initiated an impor 
tant study to be conducted during 
next two years on Religious Ministr 
to Older People, with the support of 
special foundation grant. It is pioneer 
ing, with the help of other Department 
of the Council, in the application ¢ 
Christian psychological insights 
evangelism, to world peace, and t 
other concerns of the churches. Thes 
are but a few of the newer activities 
has taken on, not otherwise provide’ 
for by the Council, in respotise to nee 
and demand. 


LENTEN DEVOTIONS 
FOR 1947 


Ash Wealeedays February 19 to Easter, April 6 


Every Pastor—Every Church—Every Parent—Every Home—will be turning to this 
most gracious time of the Christian year for the fullest expression of Christian ex- 


perience. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER—by Vere V. Loper. 3c per copy. y 


Used all over the world! 


LENTEN DEVOTIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—by Henry Rust 


5c per copy; $4.00 per 100. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS—issued quarterly: 


Oscar E. Maurer, Editor. 


5c per copy; $4.00 per 100. Individual subscriptions 25c per year. 


Manuals for Pastors’ Membership Training Classes, and 
Guides for Parents in Home Worship and Teaching. 


A.tso EASTER TO PENTECOST 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT—by Robert E. Speer. 
5c per copy; $4.00 per hundred. 
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CHURCHES ASKED TO 
ONTINUE CWS RELIEF 


PLEA to the churches of the United 
States to continue their ministry 
‘0 the suffering peoples over the world 
hrough the channel of Church World 
Service was made in a resolution 
idopted at the biennial meeting. The 
somplete text of this resolution follows: 

The churches of the United States have 
-_ through the channel of Church World 
Service in a world-wide ministry of com- 

ssion to mankind. This ministry will heal 
= vitalize the spirits, feed and clothe the 
odies of those whom war, famine and 
nestilence have left half-dead. 

In the year 1947, people of more than 
hinty countries in Europe and Asia will 
ang their hope of survival and recovery 
ipon the response of American church people. 
sovernments willbe struggling to provide 
ood and shelter, agricultural and industrial 
‘ecovery for their peoples. But to help arouse 
he people from spiritual apathy, to give the 
thurches of those lands the means with 
which to heal their own people, and reach 

helping hand to the distressed beyond their 
wn community, the fellowship and giving 
of the ecumenical church are necessary. 

The best information we have indicates 
that services and supplies which the churches 
of the United States can provide through 
-hurch World Service will be most effective 
i arousing hope and courage and in bring- 
ing new health to numbers of countries. Mes- 
ages to this biennial convention of the 
ederal Council from representatives of the 
churches abroad indicate the deep thankful- 
ness for what has already been done. They 
earn to know whether American Christians 
will continue to stand with them in their 
fort to rise above the ruins. 

To carry on this tremendous ministry will 
tall for sacrifice, and continued support for 
lhis program, The Federal Council of Church- 
*S would express to its entire constituency 
the profound conviction that unless this 


ministry is maintained at this high level by 
the churches of this land working together, 
we shall fail to reveal God’s true power and 
abiding love for His children. We would call 
upon all church members to support their 
denominational programs of fund-raising for 
this relief work, and urge the continued giv- 
ing of clothing and bedding to help alleviate 
the terrors of winter. It is unthinkable that 
at this time we should relax our efforts. This 
ministry to the physical and spiritual welfare 
of mankind is one of the supreme opportuni- 
ties for Christian witness in our age. 


CHURCHES URGED TO 
DESIGNATE ECONOMIC 
DELEGATES SOON 


The Federal Council of Churches in 
its Seattle meeting last month urged 
the churches to give the National Con- 
ference on the Church and Economic 
Life their ‘‘best thought and devotion 
... So that the Christian way may be 
discovered and followed in a day when 
only the light of Christ can make clear 
our direction.” After recommending 
for study by the ministers and people 
of the churches the studies being re- 
leased by the Department of Research 
and Education, the Federal Council 
then voiced its sense of the importance 
of the forthcoming National Confer- 
ence. The statement in full follows: 

“Recognizing the increasing serious- 
ness and complexity of the present 
crisis, the Federal Council of Churches 
has issued a call for a National Con- 
ference on the Church and Economic 
Life to meet in Pittsburgh February 
18th-20th, 1947, to consider these vital 
questions and to propose a program 
of action for the churches. The Federal 
Council urges upon the denominations 
and councils of churches the early ap- 


pointment of their delegates from 
among their ministers and from their 
laymen and women drawn from the 
ranks of agriculture, labor, business 
and the general lay public. The Na- 
tional Conference should enlist the 
best thought and devotion of our 
churches so that the Christian way 
may be discovered and followed in 2 
day when only the light of Christ can 
make clear our direction.” 

Acceptances are being received daily 
from those appointed by the denomi- 
nations and other religious bodies. 
There is strong evidence of the efforts 
made by the appointing bodies to ad- 
here to the suggested balance between 
ministers and laymen and women, and 
the proposed proportion between those 
drawn from the ranks of agriculture, 
labor, management and the general lay 
public. 

In the planning for the National 
Conference, conferences have been held 
with individuals and small groups. It 
is recognized that the National Con- 
ference will speak only for itself, with 
any further status of its findings to be 
determined subsequently. But the need 
for the views and proposals of a con- 
ference thus constituted is widely and 
deeply felt. A significant measure of 
agreement in a field where sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion exist; a clarification 
of what is at stake in the issues and 
proposed solutions in economic life; 


-searching comments on the economic 


practices of the churches themselves; 
an affirmation on the nature and rel- 
evance of Christian faith and principles 
to the urgency of the present economic 
situation—these are among the out- 
comes expected of the National Confer- 
ence throughout the churches. 
CamERON P. HALL 


BIBLE STUDY AIDS 


HOW TO ENJOY STUDYING THE BIBLE 


by JOSEPH M. GETTYS 


A guide to individual study and discovery of Bible truth. 
Youth and adults will enjoy this individual exploration of 


the Bible. 


EXPLORING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by RACHEL HENDERLITE 


A workbook for students of high school age, with clear 
outlines and guidance and suggested individual projects. 


Paper, 60c 


Paper, 75c 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


And Its Meaning for Today 
by E. T. THOMPSON 


A new and thoughtful study of this great body of 


Christ’s teachings. 


From your bookseller or 
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HOW TO STUDY THE REVELATION 


by JOSEPH M. GETTYS 


The second in Dr. Gettys’ guides to Bible study for use 
by individuals who seek to learn for themselves. 


EXPLORING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
by RACHEL HENDERLITE 
The second in Miss Henderlite’s workbooks for high 


school youth, following the general pattern of the earlier 
book. Suggestions for teachers are given. 


Paper, 75c 


Paper, 75c 


THE REVELATION OF JESUS CHRIST 


Cloth, $1.75 


of the Revelation. 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


by DONALD W. RICHARDSON 
The second edition of an enlightening study of the book 


Paper, $1.00 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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The Public Worship of God 
By Henry SLOANE CorFIN. THE 
WESTMINSTER Press, $2.00. 

Any book from the pen of Dr. Cof- 
fin is eagerly sought by the Christian 
public of America. This, his latest 
volume, deals with the central function 
of the Christian Church and has present 
pertinence in view of the contemporary 
revival of interest in worship. 

This volume grows out of Dr. Coffin’s 
long experience in instructing divinity 
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SERMONS 


by two of the most prominent 
religious leaders in America 
and Europe 


On Being Fit 
To Live With 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Now minister emeritus of River- 
side Church and the NBC National 
Vespers hour, Dr. Fosdick gives us 
in this new book some of the finest 
and most helpful sermons of his 
long career. As always, they illus- 
trate a mature, practical and tri- 
umphant religion. $2.00 


Dachau 


Sermons 


MARTIN NIEMOLLER 


This collection of Pastor Niem@l- 
ler’s. wartime sermons was de- 
livered to his fellow prisoners from 
Christmas Eve 1944 to Easter Mon- 
day 1945. They are moving dis- 
courses on some _ fundamental 
aspects of the Christian faith. $1.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


students regarding the public worship 
of God; and is full of practical wisdom 
which will be appreciated by those 
whose constant duty it is to lead in 
this function. Like all of Dr. Coffin’s 
work, it reveals the wide background 
of his scholarship and his familiarity 
with worship through the centuries 
and in many communions. Its chief 
emphasis, of course, is on the Reformed 
tradition. Out of his wide reading, Dr. 
Coffin has culled a large number of 
references and illustrations which il- 
lumine the material of his chapters. 

The chapter titles carry the reader 
through the fundamental aspects of 
public worship, dealing with the Na- 
ture of Worship, Ritual and Ceremon- 
ial, The Composition of Public Prayers, 
The Use of Music, The Place of the 
Sacraments, The Leadership of Chil- 
dren in Public Worship, and The In- 
fluence of Public Worship in Church 
Union. A significant feature of the 
book is the eight page bibliography 
listing fifty-seven books and giving 
brief comment on most of them. 

This book will be of great help to 
those who would accord greater “‘worth- 
ship” to Almighty God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ—D.E. 


Islam Today 

A FACTUAL SURVEY OF THE MostEem 
Wortp. By Samurt M. ZwemMer, 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co., $.75. 

HEIRS OF THE PROPHETS, By SAmM- 
uEL M. Zwem_Er, Moopy Press, $2.00. 

These two little books are the latest 
writings of the distinguished authority 
on Islam who spent twenty-two years 
as a missionary in Arabia and sixteen 
in Egypt and now continues his evan- 
gelistic and missionary efforts through 
his pen. 

The Survey outlines the Moslem pop- 
ulation by continents and countries, 
showing a total 0* approximately 315,- 


000,000. It will surprise many to learn 


that more than 32,000 are in North 


WITHOUT A PEER FOR 1947 


FORTY-TWO bie os! sO UPREMACY, 


Avoid delay , by ordering early 
CLOTH $2.25 POSTPAID 
—At All Bookstores—— 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


Christian converts from the ranks — 


America. Asia is, of course, the 
tinent of greatest Moslem stren 
with 230,000,000 adherents. Afr 
comes second, with 60,000,000. W' 
the statistical tables and maps thr 
are brief but valuable interpretat: 
chapters on the global strategy of Islz 
and on the need for a united Christ¢ 
dom in confronting Islam. 

“Heirs of the Prophets” is a stu 
of the spiritual leadership of the M: 
lem world today—the clergy, the py 
fessors of canon law, the popular sail 
of the dervish order and the teaché 
in the village schools. This contemp 
rary picture is portrayed against | 
historical background of the prie! 
hood of Mohammed and the ea 
Caliphs. The last chapter makes — 
clear that, in spite of the “inflexi 
theocracy” which Islam is, there 


its clergy —S.M.C. 


A Guide to True Peace 
Harper & BrotTHEers, NEw Yo: 
$1.00. 
This book is 134 years old. We ai 
indebted to the Quakers at Pendle Hi 
and Harper & Brothers for the reviv 
of this interesting and timely volum | 
It was originally compiled anonymo 
ly by two Quakers, William Backhou 
and James Janson from the writin’ 
of three great mystics of the eighteen: 
century, Fenelon, Mme. Guyon ar 
Molinos. It went through at lea 
twelve editions and reprintings fro 
1813 to 1877—rather eloquent test 
mony to its usefulness. It is significa: 
that it sprang from the wartime atma 
phere of the War of 1812. 
Originally the book was printed 
pocket size to be constantly ready | 
hand to plead for “‘a species of pray: 
which may be exercised at all times 
The present publishers have duplicate 
this format with a volume 3% x 5 


~containing 118 pages. This is a coi 


temporary addition to the present flo 
of devotional literature which will | 
found stimulating and helpful to mar 
people.—D.E. 
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The author is one who knows the stage 
as well as the altar. In this clever, com- 
prehensive book he combines this know]- 
edge to present a workable plan for reli- 
gious drama. All ministers, educational di- 
rectors, and counselors will find here an 


active program for their churches. The ed- 


ucational and religious possibilities of drama 


Sydney College. 


FINDING GOD THROUGH CHRIST 


By CHARLES EDWARD FORLINES 


Here are fifteen lectures which 
deal with the great originals and 

. the abiding essentials of faith as 
they affect the minister and his 
work. They trace the revelations 
of God in the Scriptures, and 


HOW TO DRAMATIZE RELIGION 


CONSCIENCE ON STAGE 


By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


have been adequately explored and _ pre- 
sented in an easy, adaptable manner. Por- 
tions of the book offer hard-to-find infor- 
mation of historical interest. Other por- 
tions present a program which, if carried 
out, may become an indispensable religious 
dramatic guide. 

$2.00 


THE REALM OF PERSONALITY 


By DENISON MAURICE ALLAN 


Philosophy and psychology have been subjects of 
equal interest to Dr. Allan for the past twenty years, 
since he has been Professor of those sciences at Hampden- 


He believes that the relationship of 


the two, forming an harmonious mind-body union, is 
the way for man to discover “eternity in his heart.” He 
shows the way in this logical, lucid book. 


$2.50 


teachings of Christ. With ease of 
expression, yet sincere truth of 
words, the author develops the im- 
portant points in the Christian way 
of life. 

Ready Jan. 27. $2.00 


The LAYMAN LOOKS at the MINISTER 


Seventy-one questions, dealing with the 
personality, the actions, and the personal 
appearance of the minister were asked of 
fifteen hundred people throughout the 
country. Here is the composite picture, 
written down for the purpose of promot- 


By MURRAY H. LEIFFER 


ing better understanding between the min- 
ister and his people, It will help the lay- 
man measure the qualities he should ex- 
pect in his pastor, and the pastor will 
learn what is expected of him. 

$1.50 
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Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


THE AUTHOR 


has written a number of 
religious plays. He has 
studied drama in this coun- 
try and in Europe. He is 
well versed in the ways of 
play production, and, more 
essential, in how to help 


others use these methods. 
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You GET AN INCOME for life 


Yes, you give greatly—and receive 
greatly—when you join the many men 
and women holders of American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements. 

As long as you live, you receive a 
generous check at regular intervals 
throughout the year, and such checks 
have never failed in more than 100 
years of the Annuity Plan operation. 

At the same time you receive the 
abiding happiness of knowing that you 


share in the glorious work of dis- 
tributing the Scriptures throughout the 
world, bringing joy and hope to the 
needy, the lonely, the distressed. 
Investigate this great Annuity Plan 
at once. Learn how it provides gener- 
ously for your future security or the 
comfort of a loved one, and how it en- 
titles you to certain tax exemptions. 
Send today without fail for the inter- 
esting booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 
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AN [ Please send me, without obligation, your booklet FC-7 entitled 


INCOME “A Gift That Lives.” 
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